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OUR COMPETING COUSINS. 


THE complaint of our merchants, that the Ameri- 
cans are running them hard in foreign markets ; 
the despondency of our farmers as they recoil 
before the vast quantities of American food and 
the mountains of Australian wool, are evidences 
that our trans-oceanic Cousins are very much alive. 
They are becoming very numerous also, and in 
their totality far surpass the population of the 
mother-country. There are now upwards of fifty 
millions in the United States; from four to five 
millions in British America; and about two and 
a quarter millions in the Australian colonies, 
But these numbers are merely factors in a multi- 
plication problem, which by the end of the 
century will produce results of startling magni- 
tude. The tide of European emigration will run 
in a greater volume and at a greater speed. Last 
year, nearly half a million strangers were added 
to the population of the United States, and still 
greater numbers may be added this year. As 
Europeans become densely compacted, the drift of 
humanity westward and southward must continue. 
There is, in fact, for millions no choice in the 
matter. Go they must, where bread is to be had, 
be it in the land of the setting sun, or in the wilds 
of the antipodes, Either from necessity or choice 
on the part of the emigrants, the United States 
have obtained about three millions in the past ten 
years ; most of them people in the full vigour of 
life, or children who have grown into strenuous 
workers, The total increase of population in the 
ten years is eleven and a half millions, from which 
we are enabled to predict that the United States 
may have eighty million people by the end of the 
century, should conditions remain unaltered. The 
estimate is low, for there are at work all the 
causes that favour human increase. 

Territory is unlimited, and much of it is of 
surpassing fertility. There are climates suited to 
every constitution, There is remunerative employ- 
ment for every capacity—for brute toilers like 
Caliban, for genius as high as that of Caliban’s 
inventor. Never since man attained to civilisation 


have so many favourable conditions co-existed for 
the growth and consolidation of a young nation. 
From these must result a phenomenal increase 
of population. Our Cousins will spread over the 
American continent with the rush of a conflagra- 
tion, or the sweep of a sea which has surmounted 
all barriers. Besides every natural aid for multi- 
plication, the United States have all the secon- 
dary aids for increase in almost greater profusion 
than in the most advanced states of Europe. 
Science is more widely cultivated, and bent to 
economical results ; education is universal ; politi- 
cal freedom is almost complete. To these must 
be added the eager desire for prosperity which per- 
meates the whole people, and which has created 
an almost distinct type—the go-ahead Yankee, 
Certain bumptious Britishers have amused them- 
selves therewith. It would have been more 
profitable to study the causes which have made 
our Cousins more devoted to business than our- 
selves, A brief examination shows that the 
difference between Americans and Englishmen 
is owing to the broad opportunities the former 
enjoy, compared with the narrow possibilities 
afforded in our over-crowded isle, Given abun- 
dance of food, an unfettered career, religious and 
political freedom, and a profound belief in the 
gospel of ‘getting on in the world’—what will 
be the effects upon an average Englishman ?— 
Progress towards independence, most assuredly, 
and ultimately a condition of permanent success, 
From these must follow an unfaltering  self- 
confidence and love of action—the go-ahead type 
of man. 

When a community of fifty millions are of 
this pattern, and with illimitable fields of enter- 
prise, we cannot wonder that its development 
is marvellous. Everything favours it; nothing 
opposes it. The frontiers of European states are 
iron-like in their rigidity. Armed millions on 
the one side brandish their weapons at other 
armed millions facing them. Neighbours are not 
permitted to visit neighbours without permits and 
passports. In brief, every impediment that culti- 
vated barbarism, financial ignorance, and intense 
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nationalism can erect, is placed between men 
hailing from conterminous geographical areas. 
Worse still, the progressive elements among the 

oples are ruthlessly eradicated, and the type 
forably restrained to its ancient form. Fortu- 
nately for the good of mankind and for the peace 
of laggard political systems, the energetic minds 


‘of Europe cannot be prevented from reaching the 


United States. But the consequence is to give 
new energies and broader vistas to Americans ; to 
quicken the march and swell the triumphs of the 
young giant of the West. The discontent of 

urope finds content in America; and discontent, 
translated into mechanical formula, means a search 
for lines of least resistance. The United States 
have no rigid boundaries, Our own line of 
colonies is the most yielding of barriers, through 
which people pass freely. It is true that hostile 
tariffs bristle on each side, but these do not 
produce the deadening paralysis and the hatreds 
that obtain in Europe. The Mexican frontier is 
even more flexible than the British, and in time 
will become merely an atmospheric line. No- 
where does an armed people menace the Great 
Republic. Hence it goes forward untaxed by the 
militaryism under which every European state is 
stagnating. 

Then again, the United States have no colonies 
demanding maternal succour; nor is the mind 
and pocket of the commonwealth perturbed by 
such a step-child as India, The Republic has no 
external duties or anxieties, no need of diplomatic 
finesse in keeping - or dissolving the concert of 
foreign powers, All its inordinate force, its peer- 
less superiorities, are free to be employed for 
furthering the material advantage of its citizens. 
That such a state should advance with bewilder- 
ing rapidity, isin the nature of things; that its 
attractions should be irresistible to many Euro- 

ns, is also in the nature of things. No wonder 
its people are go-ahead beyond compare. But so 
far from objecting to the characteristics of our 
Cousins, we should rejoice. American prosperity 
helps British prosperity, its progress compels our 
own progress, its grandeur throws a halo of splen- 
dour around ourselves. The interests of both 
peoples are so closely interwoven, that they cannot 
exist apart, and the sympathies grow stronger 
with the years. 

In competition with their Cousins, our mer- 
chants and farmers must find new ideas and new 
stimulations. It is undignified to grumble at the 
inevitable; it is ruinous to stand still; it is 
impossible to check the progress of those who 
trust to self-help. ‘ Work’ is the legend on the 
shield of the Great Republic. Its ‘arms’ are 
human arms tremendously active. Our Canadian 
Cousins pursue a career differing little from that 
of their fellow-Americans. Work is the rule, and 
independence the goal to which all strive. The 
splendid cities of Montreal, Ottawa, Quebec, show 
how high is the ambition of the people, and how 
considerable their wealth. The great railways 
traversing its immense territory are evidence of 
the confidence of capitalists in the future. Already 
the railways are planting the seeds of what may 
be one of the mightiest peoples of the earth. The 
fertility of the Dominion is almost incredible. 
Were its great wheat-growing capabilities fully 
availed of, it could furnish food for the majority 
of the human race, We all know what magnifi- 


cent cattle are raised in its pastures. The choicest 
British herds improve by transplantation into its 
keen and invigorating atmosphere, and attain to 
a stature, massiveness, and quality of flesh that 
closely competes with the choicest beef of Old 
England, So with men and women. British 
America brings out in our kindred a vigour and 
breadth of life little known in the old country. 
Competent observers from the United States have 
frequently commented upon the strong and tire- 
less farmers of the Dominion, to the prejudice 
of their own countrymen, A shrewd traveller, 
upon his return from a tour through Canada, 
said, that a race of giants was up-springing there, 
who would some day descend upon the weak- 
lings of the States and subjugate them, as the 
Goths did the Italians, 

The climate of British America, though severe, 
is undoubtedly favourable io British people ; and 
from the extraordinary progeny of the French colo- 
nists, there is foreshadowed a densely peopled 
region in coming ages. There is untold wealth 
in the soil, under the soil, and in the gigantic 
rivers and lakes. Ere long, a trans-continental 
railway will create on the Pacific coast one of the 
great commercial depéts of the world, This will 
give a vast impetus to trade, will open out the 
resources of the country, and cause the current of 
immigration to run faster than ever. The dawn 
of an amazing prosperity has already begun for 
our Canadian Cousins, and they will know how to 
profit by the coming day. Their produce will 
pour upon our shores with an abundance greater 
than has been dreamt of in the most terrible 
nightmares of British farmers. 

he object of all citizens is peaceful progress ; 
and, if differences arise, they are solely as to the 
best means of attaining that object. So far as can 
be seen from our stand-point, our Cousins will not 
be afflicted by war, or even disquieted by rumours 
of war. There is no conceivable casus belli likely 
to arise between Canadians and their southern 
neighbours, The territorial space of each is so 
great, that ages must elapse before irritating pro- 
pinquity arrives. By the time that both peoples 
are reckoned by hundreds of millions, the pre- 
datory and selfish instincts of mankind will, it is 
to be hoped, have given place to more rational 
feelings. In taming the wild earth, in ransacking 
its stony heart for metals, in building great cities 
and railways, some of the fiercer savagery of our 
Cousins will disappear, Wickedness exhales in 
the sweat of free industry, and man learns to 
recognise his need of his brother. Nay, he learns 
that his own perfect joy and true security are 
bound up in his brother’s life and welfare. 

The young nations which owe their origin to 
Britain, differ in their genesis from the nations 
of the Old World. They are planted upon regions 
remote from the influence of military empires, 
They are based upon self-organised industry. The 
social systems rest upon civic equality. Euro- 
pean states were founded by conquerors; the 
conquered became slaves. The subsequent his- 
tory is an endless conflict between rulers and 
ruled for an equalisation of rights. When Britons 
had almost ended their conflict, the colonies were 
founded, and by men who demanded still loftier 
rights. Hence the development of the colonies 
tends towards an ever radiating liberty. 

Co-operation has done much for Englishmen, 
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but it is doing more for their Cousins, The poorest 
are reaching the point of financial intelligence 
attained by our middle class, Joint-stock enter- 
prises have created the banks, railways, and indus- 
trial Companies which have made our stupendous 
trade of the past forty years, The example is 
being scrupulously followed by our docile Cousins, 
As their capital increases and becomes more 
mobile, their advances will be swifter than here- 
tofore, and they will appear as rivals in new fields. 
The competition of which we complain to-day, is 
trifling to what is impending, and behoves us to 
look at the future with steady and discerning 
eyes, F 

"We must not leave out of the reckoning that 
our Cousins eschew all sorts of wasteful employ- 
ment of money and time far more pronounced 
than we do, and are less addicted to drink—wit 
all our temperance enthusiasm. A sober simple- 
ton is more than a match for an intemperate 
sage. But when industrious, wealth-desiring men 
are fortified with temperate and frugal habits, 
they are as resistless as the flight of time. It 
is well worth laying to heart that our pushing 
Cousins are formidable on every side ; and, know- 
ing what their advantages are, we ought the 
better to adjust ourselves to the struggle. 

Our Australian Cousins are displaying the 
same traits as their kindred in America, Distant 
as they are from us by the breadth of the world, 
we nevertheless begin to feel the approaching 
might of their young strength, In the brief 
— of a generation, they have increased from 
thousands to millions. They have reared great 
cities, and made railways on a vaster scale, 
population being considered, than has been done 
in England. The deserts, which dismayed the 
early settlers, have been explored, and now are 
covered with countless flocks and herds, These 
and its incalculable mineral wealth have brought 
the great southern world into startling conspicu- 
ousness. The adventurous and the cupidous of all 
nations have been drawn thither by a power strong 
as Fate. These people have helped to make the 
rough places plain, to erase savagery, and to 
plant a civilisation that must become one of the 
most wonderful in the history of our race, As in 
America, our Southern Cousins are free from 
hostile neighbours, There is no power to stay 
their march across the island-continent. The 
aborigines melt before their appalling energy as 
unable to breathe the same air, vanishing and 
leaving not a trace of their empire behind them. 
In Tasmania, the natives have died out, and our 
Cousins possess it as absolutely as though they 
were the primal owners, In New Zealand, the 
Maoris shrink into thinner volume day by day— 
a grand race, but doomed to give way to the march 
of civilisation. On the continent of Australia 
too, the remnant of the ancient tribes retreats, 
growing dim and shadowy as it treads the path to 
extinction. Thus, almost without a struggle, our 
Cousins have won an empire whose possibilities 
are more magnificent than those attained by 
Alexander, by the Ceesars, by Charlemagne, 

The future of the Australian colonies must be 
peaceful progress, We cannot conceive any other 
occupation for its people than that of developing 
industry, guided by science and the arts, There is 
reason to believe that the two and a quarter 
millions will multiply into huge populations, 


whose energy will increase with the mass. Life 
promises to be more fervid, more eager, more 
competitive, than even in America. Australian 
climates are stimulating, almost to excess; but 
for the temperate, they leave no ill effects. The 
cost of maintaining animal energy is much less 
than in Britain, owing to solar wealth. Life 
is not hampered by hard conditions, as it is 
here, and mind and muscle have a better chance 
of extended development. Though but the crea- 
tures of yesterday, they are showing a nascent 
superiority to ourselves, The Australian Eleven 
have amazed our cricketers by their strength and 
agility; the Thames has recently witnessed the 
triumph of a Sydney oarsman. In trade and 
commerce, they show themselves worthy of the 
race which gave them birth, The exports of 
wool, corn, cotton, sugar, and wine are truly 
marvellous for colonies so young, Immense 
steam-fleets are needed to carry on their commerce. 
Melbourne has been brought within forty days 
of London ; but that does not satisfy the colonists. 
They wish to be still nearer the mother-land ; 
and so they are going to construct a railway to 
the north of Australia, which will enable them 
to reach us in thirty days! 

But that is not all ; they are preparing to supply 
us with incredible quantities of beef and mutton 
in as perfect a state of preservation as that 
coming from America. They hope to export 
about one hundred and fifty thousand tons this 
year; a bape fair beginning, as our farmers will 
agree. the organisation of transport becomes 
perfected, the food-products of Australia will 
reach us with as much facility as those of the 
western continent. 

Finally, our competing Cousins are as busy as 
they can be; and farmers and all interested in 
British agriculture must be up and ready to defend 
themselves, The first thing is to understand 
the resources and power of our Cousins, their 
methods of corn and cattle growing. The second 
is to examine our own resources and methods, and 
to lay the foundations of a new system. Every- 
thing shows us that we have to deal with a totally ~ 
new set of circumstances at home and in the new 
worlds beyond the sea. Already these have begun 
to deluge us with the contents of their exhaust- 
less cornucopias, and thousands of farmers have 
been financially swamped. If with good harvests 
the home-farmer finds it difficult to make both 
ends meet, we need not wonder at his succumbing 
to the wretched seasons of the past year or two, 
We foresee a vast exodus to those boundless 
regions of corn and cattle-wealth across the seas, 
which await the enterprise of Britain’s crowded- 
out sons, 


THE FORTUNES OF BERTRAM OAKLEY. 
BY JOHN B, HARWOOD. 
CHAPTER XXII—THE WOLF AT THE DOOR. 


Ir had come at last—the crash, long expected, of 
the fair-seeming, high-standing firm of Groby, 
Sleather, and Studge. Already the shutters were 
up; the names in the dishonouring columns of 
the London Gazette; the palatial premises sacked 
and overrun by auctioneer’s satellites, note-book 
in hand, cataloguing, appraising, ticketing, what- 
ever of the costly furniture and expensive deco- 
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rations could be brought tothe hammer, Already 
newspaper critics, in the City article of influ- 
ential journals, had nibbed their sharpest pens, 
to point a moral and adorn a tale, albeit a stale 
moral and a hackneyed tale, with Groby, Sleather, 
and Studge for a text, concerning the abuse 
of trading, and the over-credulity of the public. 
Already it was known that the assets of the 
great blatant firm were not expected to realise 
half-a-crown in the pound. 

There are commercial houses that fall, as Caesar 
fell, with dignity. They, or more correctly, their 
human representatives, take with them into retire- 
ment the pity and respect that we bestow on 
unmerited calamity and honest, loyal resolution 
to be faithful to the last. Groby, Sleather, and 
Studge were not of these. The more their books 
came to be overhauled, the more their accounts 
came to be sifted by competent examiners, the 
louder swelled the indignant chorus of reprobation. 
Out upon the bankrupts! They had dragged down, 
in their fall, honester houses than theirs. When 
strict investigation came to be made, it was found 
that Mr Studge and Mr Sleather were certainly, 
Sir Joshua Groby probably, liable to a criminal 
charge of cooking accounts, of misrepresenting this 
and altering that, and, in fact, of every fraudulent 
practice that lax usage condones, but harsh law 
condemns. Nobody thought that Sir Joshua Groby 
was much to blame. Public opinion, when suffi- 
ciently enlightened, is rarely unjust ; and the old 
man, stripped of two-thirds of his fortune, fiercely 
dicheelnd~the word is a new-coined one, but 
it serves to express the verbal assaults of his 
daughters Regan and Goneril, or whatever their 
baptismal names may have been, when the smash 
came—was more an object of compassion than 
of blame. But Mr Sleather went to Brussels, and 
Mr Studge went to Spain, pursued by the heartiest 
execration of press and public, and Bertram Oakley 
and a few score of others were left breadless, 

‘I am afraid, Mr Browse, that this is the last 
of it,’ said Bertram, with a sickly smile, as he paid 
over his small weekly rent into Mr Browse’s horny 
hand. And the old cobbler, who had seen the 
breakdown of so many hopes, ambitions, fortunes, 
who once may have had wholesome day-dreams of 
his own, reddened as he took the money, and 
would have liked to have given it back, only— 
only that money, in Mr Browse’s experience, was 
hard to come by, and when got, to be tenaciously 
held fast. And even if the old bird-fancying, 
shoe-repairing landlord could have made up his 
mind to return the rent, his legal due, would the 
proud boy have taken it? He thought not. 

‘I’m sorry, mortal sorry, Mr Bertram,’ said 
the hard old fellow, relenting more towards this 
bright bold young man, than he had done towards 
mothers with young children clinging to their 
threadbare skirts. ‘If you could knock on here 
for a day or so, we’d blink the business part of 
it’ It was a great concession, an immense con- 
cession, for Mr Browse to make. All through the 
cobbler’s tenure, as householder of his quaint old 
tenement in the ancient Sanctuary of Westminster, 
he had kept the rusty old organ which he called 
his heart in check, as: beast-tamers keep a caged 
wild animal down with drugs and hunger and 
the whip. His was not a business that could be 
managed on sentimental principles. Yet, when 
Bertram paid his rent and gave his notice, the 


7 old cobbler could have sobbed at losing him, 
is pattern lodger. 

‘What are you to do, Mr Bertram?’ asked the 
man of leather. There is something ‘to be 
learned, always, from observing how an elderly 
man speaks to a young one, An ordinary 
youngster, in Bertram’s case, would have been 
Sam or Dick or Harry to all the court. Sir 
Charles Grandison himself, in his peerless prig- 
gishness, could not have met, had he been no 
baronet but plain Mr Grandison, with such reve- 
rence under Mr Browse’s roof as to be called by 
his surname alone, with Mister prefixed. But 
Bertram won, without effort, wherever he went, 
a sort of affectionate respect, and so he was ‘Mr’ 
Bertram to all who knew his handsome young 
face well enough to exchange a ‘ good-morrow’ 
with its owner. ‘What are you to do?’ asked 
Mr Browse. 

‘I do not know, though I thank you for think- 
ing of it, answered Bertram. ‘I must seek work 
somewhere, and live somehow,’ 

‘Come over to the Duke of Cambridge!’ ex- 
claimed Mr Browse, in an outburst of generosity, 
‘ and have some hot brandy and water—along with 
me! 

‘That would not be much in your way, Mr 
Browse, nor in mine,’ was Bertram’s gentle answer ; 
‘but I thank you for the kind offer,’ 

And indeed, Mr Browse was habitually almost 
as abstemious as Bertram Oakley; but he had 
known so many sorrows hushed by spirituous 
comfort and maudlin discourse over the steaming 
tumblers at a tavern bar, that he could not avoi 
suggesting such saturnalia when once his hospi- 
table impulses were unlocked, 

So Bertram went up to his tiny room, his, for 
one night more, and where there still remained 
a scoopful of coals and a few sticks, to rekindle 
the extinguished fire in the rusty stove that would 
be used no more. What was he to do? How 
very, very often, had he asked himself that very 
question, which we have all asked ourselves, some- 
times, in our lives. At anyrate, he must go. He 
was sorry to go, for we soon become fond of a 
place. Even the hardy stump of the old vine, 
nestling among paving-stones and rooted in London 
clay, had become as a dumb friend to him. It 
seemed to Bertram as if the ancient vine itself 
would miss him, when it should awaken from its 
winter’s sleep. Where should he be then, when 
green leaves should again clothe the trees of Park 
and garden, and Nature dress her face once more 
in the joyous smiles of a youth eternally renewed ? 
Who could tell! 

With early light on the ensuing morning, 
Bertram was astir. His few arrangements for 
departure were soon made, He packed his clothes 
—his wardrobe was but a scanty one, we may be 
sure—in the trunk which was to be left under 
the charge of Mr Browse. He dressed himself as 
neatly as he could, knowing how much, in our 
judgment of our fellow-creatures, depends upon 
the impression, favourable or the reverse, which 
a first glance creates. A few things which seemed 
necessary, Bertram had put apart, just what would 
fill a tiny black bag; better suited to one of his 
appearance than the traditional bundle of the 
ordinary workman. Breakfast, when it consists 
of a crust, to be presently supplemented by a cup 


of steaming liquid at a coffee-stall, can speedily 
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be despatched. And then Bertram was ready to 

0. He had wished to make the most. of the 

aylight, and to reach the great centre of metro- 
politan business as soon as the earliest offices 
should be open for the day. He threw a glance 
of farewell around him at the inanimate objects 
he was leaving, and then, bag in hand, left the 
room and descended the stairs. 

Bertram’s departure, and the cause of it, were 
matters of household discourse to the gossips of 
the place; and as he passed, one of the printers, 
his paper-cap on his head, and his drowsy eyes 
the redder for his long vigil over the type-cases 
at the newspaper office for which he worked, 
opened his door to say, ‘ Good-morning, ‘and good- 
luck!’ While another of his fellow-lodgers, the 
widow who, with her daughter, lived by clear- 
starching, and whose intercourse with Bertram 
had been limited to a neighbourly nod or civil 
good-morrow, now not merely waylaid him on 
the narrow landing-place to say ‘ Good-bye!’ but 
pressed into his hand a thick lump of something 
wrapped in paper. ‘It’s only some cake that 
was given us—given to Lizzie and me, I mean— 
at my niece’s wedding, over in Lambeth—that’s 
all; but I thought it might be useful, as you’re 
walking.’ And Bertram accepted the gift in the 
kindly spirit of the giver, shook the worthy crea- 
ture’s toil-roughened hand, and said a word of 
adieu rather huskily. Even some of Mr Browse’s 
birds, now brought indoors for warmth, and dang- 
ling in their cages wherever a nail could be 
driven, knew the young man as he passed, and 
chirped their greeting shrilly, squeezing them- 
selves against the wires to peck playfully at the 
fore-finger with which he was wont to stroke 
their glossy heads. Then one hearty hand-shake 
exchanged with the cobbler-landlord, who had 
wished him well, and Bertram was out upon the 
world, 


REMINISCENCES OF ROUEN, 


A FrincE of long, low, irregular, zebra-striped 
houses hangs about the outskirts of Rouen, and 
makes a picturesque approach to the charming old 
town nestling among its wooded hills, Pleasant 
it is for the English traveller—linked as he feels 
himself to be by hereditary interest to the land of 
Rollo—to wander at will through the quaint 
streets of the old Norman capital, admiring the 
time-chastened beauty of antique gables, half- 
ruined tourelles, disused belfries, steeped like all 
his surroundings in ‘the tender grace of a day that 
is dead.’ Temples of the present, and temples 
of the past—the latter beautiful still, although 
in many cases fallen from their high estate to 
ignoble uses—abound on every side. But among 
the many interesting buildings of Rouen, the 
majestic church of St Ouen holds its own with 
a peculiar dignity. St Maclou has its tripal portal 
and spiral staircase; St Patrice boasts of its 
stained windows; the Cathedral attracts with its 
famous tombs and historical associations; but 
none can rival St Ouen in simple majesty, as 
it stands calm, lofty, awe-inspiring, girdled round 
by the old wistaria-draped walls of the Jardin St 
Ouen, 


Harmony, dignity, unity, are the characteristics 
of this pure ideal of Gothic architecture. A 
passing visit fails to reveal all the details of its 
chastened and dignified beauty. One must return 
again and again to that dim interior of cruciform 
outline—must study those wonderful rose-win- 
dows, that majestic square pierced tower—in order 
tightly to apprehend the simplicity, the delicious 
sense of repose, which are its peculiar charm. The 
past of Rouen is more vivid than its present. 
That is the reality ; this the dream. The cease- 
less hum of the work-a-day world hard by recedes 
into the distance; we forget the restless life of 
toil and moil coming and going upon the broad 
Seine river as it flows by the busy quais, And 
as we pass through the Place de la Pucelle, and 
stand before the handsome fagade of the Hotel de 
Bourghtéroude, we remember only that in the beau- 
tiful old tower close by, with frontels of carved 
stone and flowers blooming at its base, the ill- 
fated Maid of Orleans languished—poor deserted 
captive! during her shameful trial. 

Memories of Jeanne d’Arc are rife in Rouen. 
The stately walls of St Ouen looked down upon 
the misery of her public recantation. Through 
the city streets, with that pitiful ery: ‘Rouen! 
Rouen! must thou be my last abode!’ which the 
girlish lips could not quite repress, she passed to 
the old market-place, there to undergo the cruel 
sentence of death, in the shame and the blame of 
which sentence it is difficult to decide whether 
France or England bore the greater share. A 
tardy justice has been done to La Pucelle’s 
memory ; and an indifferent statue of Joan now 
occupies the place on which she suffered. 

That fifteenth century, which witnessed the tra- 
gedy of Jeanne d’Arc, was an eventful one for 
Rouen, and fruitful of much woe for its wretched 
inhabitants. It was in the year 1418—in the 
beginning of those troubles for the country and its 
kings which were afterwards to rouse the peasant- 
girl’s sympathies to fever-pitch—that our warrior- 
king Henry V. laid siege to the Norman capital, 
and there—like his brother in years to come— 
tarnished his fame by cruelty unworthy of him, 
Provoked by the sturdy resistance offered by the 
inhabitants, he caused gibbets to be erected around 
the walls, and suspended upon them all prisoners 
who fell into his hands, But this barbarity only 
stimulated the obstinacy of the brave Normans 
within the walls, and their desperate sallies worked 
destruction among the English sometimes almost 
to the royal tent. When the siege had lasted four 
months, and the provisions of the garrison were 
almost exhausted, famine drove the Rouennois to 
a cruel expedient, The garrison expelled from 
the city as ‘useless mouths’ no less than twelve 
thousand inhabitants, including women and little 
children! But the besiegers refused the poor 
exiles a passage through their lines, so that the 
houseless wanderers were driven back into the 
ditches beneath the ramparts, and there remained 
exposed, not only to wind and weather, hunger 
and thirst, but also to the missiles of both friends 
and foes, 

While they lay thus dying by inches between 
two armies, their friends within the city exhibited 
in a curious manner one of the characteristics of 
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the Middle Ages—namely, the superstitious obser- 
vance of religious rites. The garrison lowered 
baskets from the walls to receive the newly born 
infants, who were drawn up to be received into 
the Christian Church, and then—having been bap- 
tised—were lowered again to their dying mothers, 
and to their earthly heritage of misery and death ! 
Yet still the siege went on, and no expedients 
availed to save the Rouennois from their persever- 
ing enemy. After a brave defence, which lasted 
six months, famine and treachery together at last 
overcame the endurance of the besieged. But it 
is pleasant to find it recorded by the old chroniclers 
that the victorious English king made it a special 
condition of the treaty of surrender that the sur- 
vivors of the ill-fated twelve thousand should be 
welcomed back into the town, and supported for 
a whole year at the expense of their fellow- 
citizens, 

Every stone of these venerable streets seems 
eloquent with traditions of ancient days, and not 
the least marvellous among them is the legend of 
St Romain, the city’s patron saint, The local 
chronicles have ever kept in mind the memory of 
his valiant exploit in the olden times, and if the 
tale be true, a debt of gratitude indeed do the 
Rouennois owe to their brave bishop. Once, 
when all Rouen trembled with fear because of a 
cruel dragon which devastated the country round, 
devouring all who came in his way, St Romain, 
we are told, went forth alone, robed in episcopal 
state, to the encounter of the public enemy; 
and overawing the beast by the mere majesty 
of his episco countenance, re-entered the 
city in triumph, leading the dreaded monster 
captive by his stole! Thinking of these things, 
filled with dream-visions of ‘vanished hands,’ 
hearing everywhere time-softened echoes of 
‘voices that are still” one comes and goes by 
shallow stairs, by red-tiled floors, by dark and 
narrow ways overhung by richly carven frontels. 
Sweet little pictures await one at unexpected 
corners: quaint figures frame themselves un- 
consciously in odd little creeper-shaded casements. 
How can one paint the bright, many-coloured life 
of these foreign streets, where, amidst so much 
apparent gloom, la bagatelle seems to be the serious 
business of life! The irregular houses throw 
capricious shadows of many varied lengths upon 
the black and white lozenges of the marble 
pavement, and the shade makes more striking 
the bits of high light which force themselves 
into notice now and again: the milk-seller’s white 
cap frills—the snowy flapping headgear of a 
Sister of Charity who is coming down the street 
with her dangling rosary—the cheerful faces and 
spotless bibs of some passing religieuses. 

The picturesqueness of a foreign town seems to 
culminate on market-day, Then the wide place 
is crowded with wares both animal and vegetable. 
The vendors—in little nooks sheltered from the 
sun by awnings overhead—are doing their best 
in single-handed combat with many a bargain- 
loving customer. The purchaser threatens, cajoles, 
argues in turn, while a petite porteuse stands 
_ by with her basket to await the result. 

he scene does not strike her; she has seen so 
many of them ; but an Englishman, to whom it is 
a novelty, looks on amused at the chatter around 

im, and admires the perfect good-humour with 
which it is carried on. These light-hearted French 


are as merry over their business as John Bull is 
serious in his pleasures, 

Close by is the flower-market, where a lively 
group of English girls—the matron-housekeepers 
yonder are busied about more material wants—are 
hanging admiringly over some fresh-blown roses. 
‘Un sou; deux sous la piece” So much sweetness 
to be bought for a halfpenny! This is a pleasant 
country, surely—a place whence dinginess is 
banished, and even the useful must be made 
beautiful before it can be appreciated. We 
English, on the contrary, deck life in Quaker 
colours, and wear sober, if not glum faces, to 
correspond with our surroundings, On this im- 
— day, there is life and bustle everywhere. 

own the street out of the country come the 
peasant-women driving their heavy-laden, well- 
conditioned donkeys, upon which one or two may 
be seen mounted and ambling along comfortably 
in the midst of their bales and baskets. 

But on each and every day from early morn— 
say four or five o’clock—until bedtime, which is 
early to correspond, a busy life in the street 
beneath one’s windows utters itself continually 
in all sorts of odd musical discordant sounds, 
which jumble themselves together, and make a 
strangely harmonious whole. Your ears soon 
become accustomed to the involuntary concert. 
After a time, ‘Une belle brioche!’ is no longer 
startling as it comes betimes round unexpected 
corners, At last, one even takes a pleasure in 
listening to the strange, sing-song, monotonous 
cry as it dies gradually away far down the street, 
It seems to blend in so prettily with other voices 
clamouring for notice of other wares; with the 
jingle of horses’ bells ; with the inevitable clatter- 
ing of wooden shoes ; with the high-pitched shrill 
chatter of sundry citizens gossiping at the street 
corner; with the martial sounds of the rappel; 
and with the sweet full-toned clang of innumer- 
able deep-mouthed bells, chief of the many 
characteristic features of Rouen, 

This abundance of soft bell-voices is, as we have 
said, one of the most striking features of the quaint 
old Norman city. It seems that here their tones 
have an especial mellowness, a rare flavour of the 
antiquity which pervades everything. All day 
long, from belfry and chapel and convent and 
towering spire, comes the never-ceasing clang of 
melodious tongues, meting out the time with their 
gentle admonitions, One thinks there must needs 
be something sweet and deep and pure about lives 
set to the music of those chimes! ‘ Bells, Elia 
asserted to be ‘the music nighest bordering upon 
heaven.’ There is a pleasing sadness, a tender 
melancholy in the harmony of bells, which yet 
exorcises melancholy, and chases sadness from 
us, 


We have read somewhere of a good old custom 
belonging to those northern lands, which we have 
to thank for many a strong, tough ingredient in 
our national character. After the harvest, when 
the fruits of the field have been gathered in, and 
hearts are tender and thankful for ‘garners rich 
and plenteous with all manner of store,’ one little 
sheaf is: tithe-wise separated from the rest, and set 
up on high above the house-portal, that the birds 
of the air may have their share in the rejoicing, 
and be glad with the grateful household. 

There are some who in these busy days have no 
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leisure to glean for themselves a harvest of delight 
for mind and eye. To them we dedicate this 
little sheaf, gathered together out of the pleasant 
memories of a summer trip. 


MY UNFORTUNATE PATIENT. 
FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF A LONDON DOCTOR. 
CHAPTER IL. 


One brilliant, sunshiny morning in the month 
of June, I chanced to be passing St George’s, 
Hanover Square, that wondrously fashionable 
church, wherein all who are united in the bonds 
of holy matrimony are supposed to erfjoy a larger 
share of good fortune and happiness than falls 
to the lot of those whose vows have been uttered 
within less — precincts, I was on my 
way to Brooke Street, to visit a patient; for I 
was a young doctor then, just struggling into a 
fair practice, with sufficient prudence to postpone 
setting up a carriage until a little more firmly 
established ; so I was on foot; and though not 
generally curious, when I perceived a crowd of 
persons clustering round the gates, I paused for 
an instant to gaze, with the rest, at the happy 

air, who, just as I reached it, were issuing from 
its gloomy looking portals, The bridegroom 
I rapidly scanned, seeing in him a good-looking 
young fellow of perhaps seven or eight and twenty, 
with a stalwart well-knit figure, which his closely 
fitting frock-coat showed to the greatest advantage. 
His whole face shone with the most evident pride 
and happiness, as he led his newly made wife 
down to the well-appointed carriage which 
awaited them. The glistening white robe shone 
out in long graceful folds, The gossamer veil 
fell in soft cloud-like pureness, and the glittering 
diamonds might have been worth a king’s ransom, 
for aught I knew. One glance at the adornings 
was enough ; they were forgotten when I beheld 
the face of the bride—a face lovelier, I thought, 
than any I had ever before seen. She was neither 
tall nor short, neither dark nor fair; but she 
was so beautiful, that even in the crowd I heard 
more than one expression of intense admiration 
as she passed by leaning on her husband’s arm. A 
slight restiveness on the part of one of the horses 
caused her to pause just as she was about to 
enter the carriage, and perhaps it was due to that 
circumstance that her features impressed them- 
selves so firmly upon my memory. The delicate 
oval face was slightly pale, and the perfect lips 
were drawn rather closely together in a scarlet 
curve, as if some effort had been made to retain 
her self-possession during what I should fancy 
most women must find a somewhat trying ordeal ; 
but the violet dark-fringed eyes were raised with 
wonderful calmness as she stood for a moment 
almost, surveying us with an inquiring expres- 
sion in them, as if marvelling at the curiosity 
of the bystanders. 

Certainly, she was fair to look upon; and as 
they drove off, I could not help thinking him 
a Sctanate man who could call so fair a flower 
his own. They were most probably rich too; as 
was evidenced by the dazzling diamonds, by the 

y company assembled to do them honour, and 
by the string of handsome carriages, 

I hurried on, wishing them well, and wondering 
at the different lots in life—some so rich, so free 


from care, so favoured by fortune ; others so poor, 
so worn by sordid anxieties, so pursued by mis- 
fortune. y meditations were interrupted by 
my arrival in Brooke Street, after which my 
patient for a time blotted out the recollection of 
the gay scene and the beautiful face of the bride. 
Nevertheless, I remembered it again; and a few 
days afterwards, when my eye caught an announce- 
ment in the Morning Post, I read it, fancying, as the 
date corresponded, that it must refer to the very 
wedding Ihad seen. It ran thus: ‘At St George’s, 
Hanover Square, on the 10th instant, by the 
Reverend Martyn Wentworth, Rector of Compton 
Verney, Montacu MEREDITH, 
Esq., of Monkwell Abbey, to CLartce, only child 
of the late John Delacour,’ 

Clarice Meredith! It was a pretty name, I 
thought ; and then half smiling at my own absur- 
dity in taking such an interest in strangers, I 
finally, as I imagined, dismissed the subject from 
my mind, 

CHAPTER II. 


About six months after the foregoing circum- 
stance, I was myself married; and if my wife 
could not boast of perfect beauty, she was fair 
enough in my eyes; and a very happy home she 
made for me. My prospects were steadily improv- 
ing; and my balance was so satisfactory, that we 
felt justified in moving into a more imposing house 
than the one which had hitherto been mine. So 
about two years | gang by. I had been more than 
usually occupied one very gloomy day in No- 
vember, when the densest of London fogs seemed 
bent upon penetrating even into the comfortable 
bright little drawing-room where my wife and 
I were seated, hoping most devoutly that no 
summons might arrive to take me out on such 
an evening; when suddenly the bell rang. A 
carriage had driven up to our door; and I was 
told that a lady wished to see me on particular 
business, I immediately descended to my con- 
sulting-room ; on entering which, I perceived a 
lady seated, She half rose at my entrance, but 
sank back with an air half-languid, half-graceful. 
Then she raised her veil; and I could scarcely 
repress an exclamation of surprise when, as she 
turned her face towards me, I recognised, perhaps 
lovelier than ever, the bride I had seen at St 
George’s. She was exquisitely dressed, in the 
richest of black velvets, trimmed with sable. Her 
delicately gloved hands were resting upon the 
tiniest of Maltese dogs, which nestled down upon 
the costly garments with the most perfect air of 
security comfort. 

‘Mr Darrell?’ she asked, in a sweet silvery 
voice, with a half-inquiring smile. 

bowed my affirmative; and she continued: 
‘I must introduce myself to you, Doctor Darrell. 
I am Mrs Meredith; and I have been advised to 
come to you—you attended a distant relative of 
mine—and I am anxious to have your opinion 
upon what is to me a matter of almost life or 
death,’ 

My professional eyes had meanwhile failed to 
discern any symptoms of illness in the beautiful 
changeful face before me. But presently Mrs 
Meredith explained that it was not of her own 
health she wished to speak, but of her husband’s, 

‘Has he been long ill ?’ I asked. 

‘Yes, she replied, ‘I think I can almost fix 
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the date when I first became anxious about him. 
We have been married nearly two years; but it 
was only lately that I began to grow uneasy.’ 

‘And what are the symptoms?’ I asked. ‘ What 
is supposed to be his complaint ?’ 

‘Ah, said she, ‘that is just what we wish to 
discover; and I—oh, doctor!’ here she passed 
a very fragile pocket-handkerchief slightly over 
her eyes—‘I dare not say what I think. I 
want him to have the very best advice, every 
possible care, but’7—— And again she paused. 
*I hope you understand that this interview is in 
the strictest sense confidential ?’ 

I assured her she might rely upon the utmost 
respect being paid to her confidence; and she 
continued. 

‘He was the best and kindest of husbands for 
some time. We were so happy—in fact there 
seemed not a shadow—till he got ill. I can't 
think what brought it on; but it seemed to 
change him totally; not to his friends merely, 
but to me, who loved him best. I tried to con- 
ceal it, and I think did for some time; but latterly 
he has grown much worse—both mentally and 
physically. I am terribly anxious—sometimes 
terribly afraid.’ 

‘Has his family physician seen him?’ I asked, 
growing more and more interested in my fair 
visitor. 

‘No, she replied. ‘You can readily under- 
stand that I shrank from anything like publicity, 
as I dreaded what he might say was necessary ; 
and my poor husband has a rooted dislike to 
him. I want you to see him—to come wholly 
unbiased, and if necessary, to have a consultation 
with whoever we may agree would be most likely 
to understand his case.’ 

She had a habit of not finishing her sentences, 
leaving me to infer perhaps more than I ought. 
However, of course I could form no medical 
opinion of the case until I had seen the patient, 
though my conclusions from her account pointed 
naturally towards one direction. 

She conversed with me for a short time longer, 
once or twice giving way to considerable emotion ; 
not to be wondered at under such trying circum- 
stances; for I gathered that she had no near 
relations to turn to; nor had Mr Meredith, except- 
ing a sister, who was married, and with whom Mrs 
Meredith had never been on very cordial terms. 
They were rich—I could see that—and no doubt 
had no lack of fashionable acquaintances, but 
perhaps none quite fitted to be a support and 
comfort to the anxious wife. 

She gave me her card, with their town direction 
—Grosvenor Gardens; and after promising to call 
at an early hour next day, she rolled off in an 
elegant carriage. 

It was quite a coincidence, after my having been 
so struck by her on her wedding-day, that she 
should have come to me; and I felt more than a 
usual amount of curiosity and interest with regard 
to my new patient. I went to Grosvenor Gardens 
according to my promise, and was ushered into 
a magnificent drawing-room, furnished with the 
most lavish disregard of expense, and adorned in 
every direction with exquisite flowers. There was 
an almost heavy fragrance in the room; the tout 
ensemble was both brilliant and striking. 

In an inner room, separated from the one into 
which I had been shown by heavy velvet curtains, 


a gentleman was seated. He threw aside his 
a ge and informed me, with much courtesy, 
that his cousin would be down directly. He was 
a slightly built, rather dark man of about five or 
six and thirty, with dark and, I thought, rather 
shifty eyes, but good features, and dressed in the 
extreme of fashion. His fingers were decorated 
with some handsome rings; and he wore a dia- 
mond pin in the centre of a somewhat expansive 
neck scarf. 

‘Mrs Meredith is my cousin,’ he explained. ‘ It 
was by my advice she applied to you, Mr Darrell. 
We are seriously uneasy about Mr Meredith. He 
does not seem to get better. In fact’—and here 
the jewelled fingers tapped his own forehead 
significantly—‘it is a case of not all there, or I 
ain much mistaken,’ 

‘Let us hope you are,’ I replied; and at that 
moment the drawing-room door was softly opened, 
and Mrs Meredith herself, dressed in dark blue 
velvet, and looking wonderfully lovely, came in. 
She greeted me with a mixture of cordiality and 
nervousness, and went through a form of intro- 
duction between ‘her cousin Mr Henry Stretton, 
and Doctor Darrell ;’ after which she immediately 
proposed that I should accompany her up-stairs. 

The bedroom was a spacious one ; but the light 
was so dim, I could at first just discern a canopied 
bed in the centre of the room, shaded also b 
curtains, and the outline of a figure underneat. 
the coverings. 

Mrs Meredith approached the bed, and bent 
over it, murmuring, in a low but distinct voice: 
‘Here is Harry’s doctor come to see you. You 
will speak to him—won’t you, Montagu ?? 

The reply was inaudible ; and she continued : 
‘He won’t hurt you. It isto do you good. Do, 
Montagu’—— 

‘T am afraid it is almost too dark,’ I interrupted. 
‘If Mr Meredith will allow me, I will let a little 
light in upon us.’ 

‘He dislikes light, she answered. But I moved 
the curtain of the bed slightly, and discerned a 
wasted hand lying listlessly upon the coverlet ; 
and on the great square lace-trimmed pillow his 
head was to be seen, the face turned from us. 

‘TI want no doctors,’ he uttered in a weary tone. 
‘Leave me in peace. I am dying, Leave me 
alone.’ 

Mrs Meredith turned a hopeless look towards 
me; but I drew still nearer him, and cheerfully 
assured him that I did not intend to let him die 
if I could help it. 

A heavy sigh was the only response. But I 
interpreted it as a sort of permission to do my 
best for him ; so I laid my finger upon his pulse, 
which I found extremely feeble. The next point 
to which I directed my attention were his eyes. 
I asked him to look at me; and immediately he 
turned them slowly with a strange expression that 
startled me. But I found the pupils of natural 
size. The sounds and action of the heart, which 
I next examined, were normal. He was very 
thin, and evidently in a state of unnatural 
depression. 

* How is your appetite, Mr Meredith ?’ I asked. 

‘Very indifferent, replied his wife promptly ; 
‘in fact, sometimes he won’t eat at all 

I made some other general inquiries with regard 
to his health; all of which Mrs Meredith answered, 
the patient himself remaining perfectly silent. 
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‘I will give Mr Meredith some medicine, I 
said at last. ‘My idea, however, is that perfect 
change and a little cheerful society would do more 
for him than anything else.’ As I spoke, I looked 
towards the sick man, and observed that the 
averted eyes were now filled with tears, I felt 
intensely sorry for him. 

‘He hates society,’ said his wife. ‘I wish he 
liked it,’ 

‘We must hope he will like it by-and-by, when 
he gets stronger.—I will do my best for you, Mr 
Meredith,’ I concluded as I took my leave ; ‘ but 
you must help yourself too, You must cheer up 
—that’s the great thing.’ 

I gently took his hand; but these was no 
responsive movement, only another weary sigh. 

‘It is terrible,’ said Mrs Meredith, when we had 
returned to the drawing-room, now vacated by Mr 
Stretton. ‘This is one of his gloomy days; he 
won't say a word, But it is less dreadful than his 
violent ones, What do you think of him, Doctor 
Darrell ?? 

‘It is impossible to form an opinion until I 
have seen more of him,’ I replied. 

‘T fear it is his mind,’ said she; ‘that is my 
terrible dread. Death is nothing to that.’ 

‘Has he any anxieties, Mrs Meredith ?’ I asked. 
‘Do you know of any special trouble which might 
account for this depression ?? 

‘O no; none,’ she answered readily, just the 
faintest tinge of colour rising on her fair cheek 
—‘none whatever.’ 

‘This medicine which I think of giving to him 
is merely asoothing, safe kind of sedative. I shall 
know in a day or two better what course to follow. 
In the meantime, I should advise you to make 
the room more cheerful. Draw up the blinds; 
talk to him, and endeavour to interest him in 
the papers, or anything.—Pray tell me, is there 
any insanity in his family ?’ 

She hesitated, paused, and then, in great agita- 
tion, admitted that there was. 

This, of course, made me feel the case was a 
very responsible one, and I resolved to study it 
most carefully. I gave the strictest orders as to 
his diet. He might have stimulants, if he fancied 
them—in moderation. She said he was extremely 
temperate, And above all, I enjoined her not to 
leave him alone. Of course he had a valet; or 
one of the footmen could be in waiting, if she 
herself were compelled to absent herself. She 
agreed to all that ; and I promised to see him the 
next day. 


CHAPTER IIL 


I thought a great deal about my new patient. 
A vague suspicion kept floating through my mind 
that there was some mystery about his illness, 
of a kind which I must discover if I wanted to 
save his life. Her introduction of me as ‘ Harry’s 
doctor’ had evidently created an unfavourable 
impression on the invalid. Could Harry and 
Mr Stretton be one and the same personage? 
Doubtless so. Striving hard to dismiss a growing 
feeling of distrust in the beautiful Mrs Meredith, 
I paid several visits, without, I must say, getting 
much beyond where I had been the first day. 

He was very ill; but there seemed no actual 
disease—mere prostration. The remedies I ordered 
had no visible effect—which surprised me, as I had 
latterly prescribed a somewhat powerful drug. 


Mrs Meredith was apparently always in close 
attendance upon him; and during my visits, she 
invariably remained present, thereby, as I felt 
certain, exercising a silent control over her hus- 
band. I resolved to pay an evening visit without 
notice; and as the case demanded attention, I felt 
no compunctions in driving up to Grosvenor 
Gardens about eight o’clock at night. 

Mrs Meredith was out; she had gone to the 
theatre with Mr Stretton. There was an evident 
unwillingness on the part of the butler to allow 
me to see Mr Meredith; but I took not the smallest 
notice, and walked quietly up-stairs. To my 
astonishment, I heard the sounds of very un- 
musical laughter issuing from the dressing-room 
which communicated with the bedroom ; but my 
patient’s room was in total darkness, The fire 
was out, and I had to grope my way to the dress- 
ing-room ; and pushing open the door, beheld two 
most forbidding-looking men regaling themselves 
with supper, and sundries consisting of the con- 
tents of several suspicious-looking bottles, 

‘Who are you?’ I asked. 

‘Who are you?’ echoed one of them, evidently 
more than slightly elevated. 

‘Iam Mr Meredith’s doctor, I replied sternly, 
‘and I shall know the meaning of this. What 
are you doing here ?’ 

‘Why,’ he replied, in an insolent half-tipsy tone, 
‘we are a-lookin’ after the gent in that ’ere apart- 
ment—wrong here, you know’—tapping his head 
—‘wery wiolent at times—takes Joe and nit all 
our time to sort him,’ 

‘Have you been often here ?’ I asked. 

‘Every night as we are asked—ain’t we, Joe? 
And we does do it pleasant. Lady and gemman 
out—at the theatres, and hopperers, and all that 
sort—plenty meat, plenty grog, good fire—no dis- 
turbance—go away morning, come back night 
again—and so on etceterer. What has you got 
to say again it?’ 

I was utterly shocked by the speech and con- 
duct of the men, but thought it wise to make no 
— at that moment, and only asked for 
a light. 

It was no wonder that my medicines failed to 
soothe the poor fellow, if this was his usual fate. 
I found him cold and trembling ; and upon my 
speaking kindly to him, he burst into a flood of 
hysterical tears, ‘You mean well by me, don’t 
you?’ he nervously inquired. 

‘OF course I do,’ I answered, patting him, as I 
might have soothed and patted an infant. 

‘Then get me away from here,’ said he. ‘They 
are killing me. They say I’m mad, doctor; but 
I am as sane as you are, only weak—oh, so 
weak !? 

‘I will do all I can for you,’ I answered. ‘ But 
your wife would not injure you?’ 

‘ Ah,’ he cried in an agonised tone, ‘ my wife !’ 

‘I will speak to her to-morrow,’ I said, ‘ and we 
will arrange some change for you. Do not be 
nervous, You are safe—perfectly safe.’ 

‘They are killing me,’ he still repeated— kill- 
ing me. 

‘But for the shock I had got on discovering 
the hands into which his wife confided him, I 
should have almost been inclined to think, from 
the steady monotone he kept up, that his mind 
was affected. Under the circumstances, such cus- 
todians would have made any one feel queer, ta 
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say the least of it; and in the state of extreme 
weakness in which he was, I could imagine nothing 
was too frightful for him to conjure up. He was 
reduced to the feebleness of an infant. 

I could not leave him to the half-intoxicated 
men ; so I sent for the housekeeper, and told her I 
would consider her responsible for Mr Meredith’s 
safety. I was certain Mrs Meredith would make 
other arrangements, when she heard what I had to 
say. Meanwhile, I desired the fire to be relighted, 
and ordered some nourishment to be immediately 
given to the invalid ; and extracted a promise from 
the woman, who seemed to be trustworthy, not 
to leave Mr Meredith, at all events until his wife 
returned, 

‘I will, sir” she promised; ‘but I know it’s 
just as much as my place is worth. Mr Stretton’s 
orders are that none of us comes near these 
rooms.’ 

‘And my orders are that you remain in them.’ 
I felt she was friendly to her master ; and I saw he 
looked relieved when I briefly detailed the arrange- 
ments I had made, especially that I had ordered 
the two men down-stairs, and that they were not 
to come up again that night. 

Just as I was preparing to leave, I saw he 
wanted to say something to me. I approached 
the bed ; and the thin hands clutched at my coat, 
dragging me down closely to his face. ‘ Write to 
my sister,” he whispered, ‘They are killing me by 
inches’ 

‘here is she? Who is she? I asked. 

‘ oyston, he whispered, ‘ Manor R 
Surrey. Send for her.’ 

‘I will, I said ; ‘rest assured, I will ;’? and then 
he sank back like a weary, but satisfied child. 

The light of the gas, which fell now fully upon 
him, showed me his countenance better than I 
had before seen it. He was unshaven, which gave 
him a grisly look; the cheeks were pale and 
sunken, and the eyes had great hollow circles. He 
was rapidly growing worse ; and what was more, 
I had suddenly formed the suspicion that he was 
the victim of some kind of slow and subtle 
poisoning. 

I decided on requesting Mrs Meredith to let 
me have a consultation with one of the first 
London physicians on the following day, and also 
to insist upon her allowing me to engage a nurse 
for him, in whose kindness and trustworthiness 
I could place gw confidence. I would not 
mince matters with her; I would do my duty to 
my patient. In the meantime, I wrote to his 
sister, as he desired. 


WHAT IS A MOLECULE? 


MopERN science declares that every substance 
consists of an aggregation of extremely small 
particles, which are called molecules. Thus, 
if we conceive a drop of water magnified to 
the size of the earth, each molecule being 
magnified to the same extent, it would exhibit 
a structure about as coarse-grained as shot; 
and these particles represent real masses of 
matter, which, however, are incapable of further 
subdivision consistently with their existence as 
matter. A lump of sugar crushed to the finest 
powder, retains its qualities; dissolved in water, 


the mass is divided into its molecules, which are 
still particles of sugar, though they are far too 
small to be seen by the highest powers of the 
microscope. The physical subdivision of every 
body is limited by the dimensions of its molecules ; 
but the chemist can carry the process farther. 
He ‘decomposes,’ or breaks up these molecules 
into ‘atoms ;’ but the parts thus obtained have no 
longer the qualities of the original substance. 
Hence the molecule may be considered as the 
smallest particle of a substance in which its 
qualities inhere; and every molecule though 
physically indivisible, can be broken up chemically 
into atoms, which are themselves the molecules 
of other and elementary bodies, 

No one has ever seen or handled a single 
molecule, and molecular science therefore deals 
with things invisible, and imperceptible by our 
senses, We cannot magnify a drop of water 
sufficiently to see its structure; and the theory 
that matter is built up of molecules depends, like 
the philosophy of every science, on its competence 
to explain observed facts. These are of two kinds 
—namely, physical and chemical. A physical 
change in the condition of a body is illustrated by 
dissolving a lump of sugar in water. The sugar 
disappears, but remains present in the water, from 
which it may be recovered by evaporation. But 
if we burn the lump, we effect a chemical change 
in its condition. The sugar again disappears, and 
in its place we get two other substances—namely, 
carbon and water. 

Similarly, water is converted by boiling into 
the invisible vapour, steam ; but the change in its 
condition is physical only, for the steam condenses 
to water on being cooled. If, however, we pass 
water through a red-hot iron tube, it disappears, 
and is replaced by the two gases, oxygen and 
hydrogen, In the latter case, the liquid suffers a 
chemical change, or as we say, is ‘decomposed’ 
into its constituent elements. Those changes, 
therefore, which bodies undergo without alteration 
of substance are called physical ; while those which 
are accompanied by alteration of substance are 
called chemical. 

Turning our attention first to the physical side 
of the question, let us inquire how far some of 
the fundamental laws of science are illustrated by 
the molecular hypothesis. Among the most im- 
portant of these is the law of Boyle, which declares 
that the pressure of gases is proportional to their 
density. The theory under review is based at 
present on the phenomena of gases, and considers 
these as aggregations of molecules in constant 
motion. Their movements are supposed to take 
place in straight lines, the molecules hurrying to 
and fro across the containing vessel, striking its 
sides, or coming into contact with their neigh- 
bours, and rebounding after every collision, like a 
swarm of bees in a hive flying hither and thither 
in all directions, 

We know that air, or any gas, confined in a 
vessel, presses against its sides, and against the 
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surface of any body placed within it. This 
pressure is due to the impact of the flying mole- 
cules ; and the constant succession of their strokes 
is, according to this theory, the sole cause of what 
is called the pressure of air and other gases. As 
each molecule strikes the side of the vessel the 
same number of times, and with an impulse of the 
same magnitude, the pressure in a vessel of given 
size must be proportionate to the number of 
molecules—that is, to the quantity of gas in it; 
and this is a complete explanation of Boyle’s law. 
Let us next suppose that the velocity of the 
molecules is increased. Then each molecule will 
strike the side of the containing vessel not only 
more times per second, but with ter force. 
Now, an increase in the velocity of the molecules 
corresponds in theory to a rise of temperature ; 
and in this way we can explain the increase of 
pressure, and the proportions of such increase 
which result from heating a gas, Similarly, 
Charles’s important law, that the volume of a 

iven mass of gas under a constant pressure varies 

irectly as its temperature, follows obviously from 
the hypothesis. 

Priestley was the first to remark that gases dif- 
fuse through each other. This fact is familiarl 
illustrated ‘by the > a of odorous gases throug 
the atmosphere. If a bottle of ether is opened in 
a room, its vapour diffuses through the air, and 
its or is soon recognised by the sense of 
smell. In this case, the ether molecules may be 
figured as issuing from the bottle with great 
velocity ; and if their course were not interrupted 
by striking against the molecules of the air, the 
room would be instantaneously permeated by their 
odour. But the molecular particles of both air 
and ether are so inconceivably numerous, that 
they cannot avoid striking one another frequently 
in their flight. Every time a collision occurs 
between two molecules, the paths of both are 
changed ; and the course of each is so continually 
altered, that it is a long time in making any great 
progress from the point at which it set out, not- 
withstanding its great velocity. 

We must next inquire how these velocities are 
measured, and what is their amount. We have 
seen that the pressure exerted by a gas is due to 
what may be appropriately called the molecular 
bombardment of the walls of its containing vessel ; 
and knowing this pressure, we can calculate the 
velocity of the projectiles, if we can ascertain their 
weight ; just as we can estimate the speed of a 
bullet when its weight and mechanical effect are 
known, Now, a cubic centimetre of hydrogen at 
a pressure of one atmosphere weighs about one- 
thousandth part of a gramme; we have therefore 
to find at what rate this mass must move—whether 
altogether or in separate molecules makes no dif- 
ference—to produce this pressure on the sides of 
a cubic centimetre, The result gives six thousand 
feet per second as the velocity of the molecule of 
eng while in other gases the speed is much 
ess, 

The question of molecular weights brings us 
face to face with the chemical aspect of the hypo- 
thesis ; and we have now to examine the support 
which is given to it by chemical phenomena, and 
show how wonderfully these are correlated with 
the physical proofs, Bearing in mind the dis- 
tinction between physical and chemical changes, 


divided sulphur and iron, for example, in any 
Ee. But these bodies when heated com- 
ine chemically to form a new substance called 
sulphide of iron ; and the two classes of products 
exhibit great differences, which are indicated by 
a most remarkable characteristic. Chemical com- 
bination, unlike mechanical mixture, always takes 
place in certain definite proportions. Thus fifty- 
six grains of iron combine with exactly thirty-two 
grains of sulphur; and if there is any excess of 
either substance, it remains uncombined, This 
rinciple is known as the law of definite com- 
ining proportions, and the Atomic Theory, which, 
in one shape or another is as old as philosophy, 
was first applied to its explanation by the English 
chemist Dalton in 1807. He suggested that the 
ultimate ticles of matter, or atoms between 
which union is assumed to take place, have a 
definite weight; in other words, that they are 
distinct masses of matter. In the combination of 
the two elements in question, therefore, an atom 
of iron unites with an atom of sulphur to form a 
molecule of sulphide of iron ; and the union takes 
place in the proportion by weight of fifty-six to 
thirty-two, simply because these numbers represent 
the relative weights of the two sorts of atoms, 
Now, Dalton may be wrong, and there may be 
no such things as atoms; but every science postu- 
lates fundamental principles, of which the only 
proof that can be offered is a certain harmony 
with observed facts ; and the chemist assumes the 
reality of atoms and molecules because they enable 
him to explain what would otherwise be a chaos 
of unrelated facts, The combining proportions of 
substances, then, indicate their relative molecular 
weights ; and bearing this in mind, we must turn 
again for a moment to the physical side of the 
uestion, to inquire whether, and in what way, 
the physicist can determine the weight of a 
molecule. 

Water, alcohol, and ether expand when heated, 
like other forms of matter, but they do so very 
pene Their vapours on the other hand are 
expanded by heat at exactly the same rate under 
like conditions. The theory supposes that the 
molecules which are close together in the liquids 
become widely separated when these are converted 
into vapours; and the action of the particles on 
each other becomes less and less as they are driven 
farther apart by heat, until at last it is inappreci- 
ated, en the molecules of the vapours in ques- 
tion are thus freed from other influences, it is 
found that heat acts in an exactly similar manner 
upon each of them; and this is found to be true 
of all gaseous bodies, The obvious explanation in 
the case before us is, that there are the same num- 
ber of particles within a given space in the vapours 
of all three liquids. This is the law of Avogadro, 
which is formulated as follows: ‘Equal volumes 
of all substances when in the form of gas, contain 
the same number of molecules ;? and we shall see 
how simply this conception is applied for the pur- 

ose of determining the molecular weights of all 
Soaiee which are capable of being vaporised. It 
will be understood that we are still dealing, as in 
the case of chemical combination, with relative 
weights only. We have no means of ascertaining 
the absolute weight of a molecule of any sub- 
stance; but we can state with perfect accuracy 
what relation these weights bear to one another. 
For this purpose, the molecule of hydrogen, which 
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is the lightest body known to science, has been 
selected as the unit. Calling the weight of a litre 
of hydrogen one, we find by the balance that 
a litre of oxygen weighs sixteen ; and as, by Avo- 
gadro’s law, both litres contain the same number 
of molecules, the molecule of oxygen is sixteen 
times heavier than that of hydrogen. The mole- 
cular weight of any substance, therefore, which 
can be brought into the gaseous condition, is found 
by simply determining experimentally the specitic 
gravity of its vapour relatively to hydrogen. 

In this way the physicist ascertains the molecular 
weights of all easily vaporisable bodies, and these 
are found to be in uniform and exact agreement 
with those which the chemist deduces from the 
law of combining proportions. The molecular 
hypothesis is thus brought to a crucial test ; and 
two entirely independent lines of inquiry agree in 
giving it support of such a character as compels 
conviction, The law of gravitation and the 
undulatory theory of light do not command more 
cogent circumstantial evidence than this. 

We have now briefly reviewed the fields from 
which the certain data of molecular science are 
gathered. We have weighed the molecules of 
gases, and measured their velocity with a high 
degree of precision, But there are other points, 
such as the relative size of the molecules of various 
substances, and the number of their collisions per 
second, about which something is known, though 
not accurately. 

With regard to the absolute diameter of a 
molecule and their number in a given space, every- 
ithing at present is only probable conjecture. Still, 
it may be interesting to state the views which are 
held on these questions by such investigators as 
Sir William Thompson and the late Professor 
Clerk-Maxwell ; but we give these without attempt- 
ing to indicate the character of the speculations 
on which their conclusions rest. 

Summing up then both the known and unknown, 
we may say that the molecular weights and velo- 
cities of many substances are accurately known. 
It is also conjectured that collisions take place 
among the molecules of hydrogen at the rate of 
seventeen million-million-million per second ; and 
in oxygen they are less than half that number. 
The diameter of the hydrogen molecule may be 
such that two million of them in a row would 
measure a millimetre. Lastly, it is conjectured that 
a million-million-million-million hydrogen mole- 
cules would weigh about four grammes; while 
nineteen million-million-million would be con- 
tained in a cubic centimetre. Figures like these 
convey no meaning to the mind, and they are 
introduced here only to show the character and 
present state of the research. 

A few concluding words must indicate the 
tremendous energy residing in the forces by which 
the molecules of matter are bound together. The 
molecules of water, for example, cannot be separated 
from each other without changing the liquid into 
a gas, or in other words, converting the water into 
steam ; and this can only be accomplished by heat. 
The force required is enormous; but since the 
determination, by Joule, of the mechanical equiva- 
lent of heat, we are able not only to measure 
this force, but also to express it in terms of our 
mechanical standard. It has been found that in 
order to pull apart the molecules of one pound of 
water, it is necessary to exert a mechanical power 


which would raise eight tons to the height of one 
hundred feet. Such is the energy with which the 
molecules of bodies grasp each other; such is the 
strength of the solder which binds the universe 
together. 


ODDS AND ENDS ABOUT SONNETS. 


THE sonnet—which as a rule, consists of fourteen 
lines of verse—is a form which is more popular 
among poets themselves than among the majo- 
rity of their readers, The difficulties of sonnet 
construction are so obvious, that they seem to 
challenge the poet to grapple with them ; and the 
glory of a complete triumph is so easily recog- 
nisable, that he can seldom resist the temptation 
to take up the gage. It is only in rare cases, 
however, that a decisive victory is won; some- 
times the struggle ends in ignominious defeat ; 
oftener perhaps in what may be described as a 
drawn-battle ; frequently in a partial and equi- 
vocal success; and but occasionally in some 
supreme and splendid conquest. This being so, 
the greater number of sonnets must be, to say the 
least, productions of second-rate excellence; and 
as a second-rate sonnet has no legitimate reason 
of being, the indifference of the general reader is 
not altogether inexcusable, Still, sonnets occupy 
so large a space in the poetical literature of Eng- 
land, that no one who cares at all for poetry can 
fail to feel some measure of interest in them; and 
there are a number of stray facts relating to these 
cameos of verse which will hardly be altogether 
devoid of attractiveness to any student of litera- 
ture, though they will of course be most attractive 
to those who really find it pleasant to wander 
through ‘the sonnet’s scanty plot of ground. 

Every one knows that the sonnet was originally 
an exotic form imported from Italy into England 
early in the sixteenth century by Sir Thomas 
Wyatt and the Earl of Surrey. Petrarch, the most 
distinguished Italian sonneteer, had by his practice 
conferred a recognised authority upon certain laws 
of sonnet construction ; and the Petrarchan model 
was for a few years faithfully copied by his two 
English admirers and imitators, After a time, 
however, the Earl of Surrey seems to have come 
to the conclusion that the law of Petrarch, which 
ordained that the first eight lines of the sonnet 
should have but two rhymes, was decidedly diffi- 
cult to obey, at anyrate in England; so he 
became a law unto himself, and began to write 
sonnets consisting of three quatrains, each having 
two rhymes of its own, and a concluding couplet, 
which made up the requisite fourteen lines. Of 
course this change almost destroyed the peculiar 
character of the sonnet; but nevertheless what 
may be called the ‘Surrey variety’ of the new 
flower of poesy became decidedly popular—so 
popular, that when Shakspeare came to write his 
immortal series of sonnets, he instinctively fol- 
lowed the lead of his lordly predecessor. 

The Earl of Surrey was, Loum, by no means 
the only early English experimenter in sonnet 
craft. Spenser was even bolder than he; for 
while the former simply increased the number of 
rhymes, the latter poet conceived the brilliant idea 
of doing away with them altogether, and produced 
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a few sonnets in blank verse. He then contented 
himself for a time with the Surrey model; but 
he evidently had an ambition to invent a form of 
his own, a feat which he at last performed, though 
he can hardly be congratulate we it, as the 
Spenserian sonnet has the double disadvantage of 
being less simple than Surrey’s, and less artistic 
than Petrarch’s, A few poets—among whom may 
be mentioned the Rev. S. Hawker, the cele- 
brated Vicar of Morwenstow—have made the last 
line of the sonnet an Alexandrine; that is, a 
line of six instead of five iambic feet, or twelve 
instead of ten syllables. Barry Cornwall wrote 
a sonnet with fifteen lines, and his example was 
followed by Sydney Dobell, a poet +»who was 
rather fond of flouting the ordinary traditions of 
poetry ; though in this case the apparent defiance 
of sonnet law may have been the result of care- 
lessness rather than of deliberate intention. 

In a series of very beautiful sonnets, addressed 
to his Mother, by Julian Fane, a young patrician 
pe whose biography was written by his friend 

ord Lytton, there appears a sonnet with a line 
too few, instead of a line too many. We give 
the sonnet here, not merely because of its tender- 
ness and beauty, but because it seems clear that, 
as originally written, it must have had the usual 
number of lines, though now the tenth line, which 
should rhyme with ‘ again,’ is amissing. 


When the vast heaven is rent by ominous clouds, 
That lower their gloomful faces to the earth ; 
When all things sweet and fair are cloaked in 
shrouds, 
And dire calamity and care have birth ; 
When furious tempests strip the woodland green, 
And from bare boughs the hapless songsters sing ; 
When Winter stalks, a spectre, on the scene, 
And breathes a blight on every living thing ; 
There, when the spirit of man, by sickness tried, 
Half fears, half hopes, that Death be at his side, 
Out leaps the sun, and gives him life again. 
O Mother, I clasped Death ; but seeing thy face, 
Leapt from his dark arms to thy dear embrace. 


There is a well-known sonnet of Keats's which 
is imperfect in the same way, but not to the same 
extent, only half a line being wanting, It is one 
of the two addressed to Haydon : 


Great spirits now on earth are sojourning : 

He of the cloud, the cataract, the lake, 

Who on Helvellyn’s summit, wide awake, 
Catches his freshness from Archangel’s wing : 
He of the rose, the violet, the spring, 

The social smile, the chain for Freedom’s sake: 
And lo! whose steadfastness would never take 
A meaner sound than Raphael’s whispering. 
And other spirits there are standing apart 
Upon the forehead of the age to come ; 

These, these, will give the world another heart 
And other pulses. Hear ye not the hum 

Of mighty workings ?— 

Listen awhile, ye nations, and be dumb. 

One or two poets, and writers of prose, have 


distinguished themselves as sonneteers by a solitary 
effort. Among the former is Gray, whose sonnet 


. on the death of his friend West, though not with- 


out beauty, would probably have been forgotten 
by all but literary students, had Wordsworth not 
kept its memory green by a savage attack, in one 
of his prefaces, on what he considered the frigid 
artificiality of its language. Blanco White wrote 
two sonnets; one of which has been entirely for- 


gotten by everybody, while the other has been 
vividly remembered and enthusiastically honoured 
by all lovers of high poetry. Every one knows 
this sonnet on Night and Death, which Coleridge 
spoke of as ‘the finest and most grandly conceived 
sonnet in the language ;’ but every one does not 
know that there is an earlier version than the one 
with which general readers are familiar. Here is 
the text of the ordinary version : 


Mysterious Night! when our first parent knew 

Thee from report divine, and heard thy name, 

Did he not tremble for this lovely frame, 

This glorious canopy of light and blue? 

Yet ’neath a curtain of translucent dew, 

Bathed in the rays of the great setting tlame, 

Hesperus with the host of heaven came, 

And lo! Creation widened in man’s view. 

Who could have thought such darkness lay 
concealed 

Within thy beams, O Sun! or who could find, 

Whilst fly and leaf and insect stood revealed, 

That to such countless orbs thou mad’st us blind! 

Why do we then shun Death with anxious strife? 

If Light can thus deceive, wherefore not Life ? 


The earlier version is published in the notes to 
Mr David M. Main’s Treasury of English Sonnets 
—one of our most delightful and scholarly antho- 
logies—from a manuscript in the possession of 
the Rey. R. P. Graves of Dublin, transcribed from 
an autograph copy. In both forms the sonnet is 
a magnificent composition ; but of the two—with 
the exception perhaps of the change in the eighth 
line of ‘on his view’ to ‘in man’s view’—the 
version with which the public has long been 
familiar must be pronounced superior to its pre- 
decessor, 

Other well-known sonnets have undergone in 
greater or less degree similar transformation. In 
that noble address of Milton to Cyriack Skinner 
occur the well-known lines: 


Yet I argue not 
Against Heaven’s hand or will, nor bate a jot 
Of heart or hope, but still bear up and steer 
Right onward. 


It appears that Milton originally wrote ‘steer 
uphillward ;’ but, as one of the authors of Guesses 
at Truth remarks, ‘steering uphillward being a 
kind of pilotage which he alone practised, or 
which, at all events, is only practicable where the 
clogs of this material world are not dragging us 
down, he altered it into right onward.’ 

One of the most notable of that series of son- 
nets which Wordsworth ‘dedicated to Liberty’ 
is addressed to the Haytian patriot Toussaint 
L’Ouverture. In editions of Wordsworth’s poems 
published prior to 1827, it stood thus : 


Toussaint, the most unhappy man of men ; 
Whether the rural milk-maid by her cow 

Sing in thy hearing, or thou liest now 

Alone in some deep dungeon’s earless den ; 

O miserable chieftain! where and when 

Wilt thou find patience? Yet die not; do thou 
Wear rather in thy bonds a cheerful brow: 
Though fallen thyself, never to rise again, 

Live, and take comfort. Thou hast left behind 
Powers that will work for thee; air, earth, and 


skies ; 
There’s not a breathing of the common wind 
That will forget thee ; thou hast great allies ; 
Thy friends are exultations, agonies, 
And love, and man’s unconquerable mind. 
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The second, third, and fourth lines were then 
altered, and became : 


Whether the all-cheering sun be free to shed 

His beams around thee, or thou rest thy head 

Pillowed in some dark dungeon’s noisome den. 
This reading, however, sacrifices the perfection of 
the Petrarchan form ; and perhaps for this reason 
another and a final change was made, and now the 
lines run : 


Whether the whistling rustic tend his plough 
Within thy hearing, or thy head be now 
Pillowed in some deep dungeon’s earless den. 


In this, as in White’s and Milton’s sonnets, the 
latest version is on the whole the most satisfying ; 
and though these touchings and retouchings may 
dispel pleasant but fanciful notions of poetic 
inspiration, there is an interest in watching the 
stages through which dear and familiar works 
of art have passed on their way to that ultimate 
perfection which is so precious and admirable, 
Then, too, there are a number of interesting 
odds and ends connected with sonnets which def: 
classification. Wordsworth once informed Crab 
Robinson that there were to be found in Paradise 
Lost fourteen lines of blank verse in which the 
completeness and unity of the thought were so 
marked as to constitute them an unrhymed sonnet. 
Unfortunately, Wordsworth did not say even in 
what Book they appear. Some readers will 
remember that Wordsworth, in speaking of his 
sonnets on ‘Personal Talk,’ said that a line in one 
of them had nearly cost him the friendship of his 
neighbour and admirer Miss Fenwick. This line 
has not been identified by any of Wordsworth’s 
editors, and indeed it does not readily strike even 
the seeking eye ; but it is just possible that it is the 
line in the first of the four sonnets which reads : 


Sons, mothers, maidens withering on the stalk ; 


the italicised words describing elderly maidenhood 
in a manner which we may —— Miss Fenwick 
resented as personally uncomplimentary. 

Literary compositions may be said, as a rule, to 
treat of something ; but the following is an excep- 
tion to the rule, for its deliberate object is to treat 
of —s Nothing is its theme, and Nothing is 
its title. . 


Mysterious Nothing! how shall I define 

Thy shapeless, baseless, placeless emptiness ? 
Nor form, nor colour, sound, nor size is thine, 
Nor words nor fingers can thy voice express ; 
But though we cannot thee to aught compare, 
A thousand things to thee may likened be, 
And though thou art with nobody nowhere, 
Yet half mankind devote themselves to thee. 
How many books thy history contain ; 

How many heads thy mighty plans pursue ; 
What labouring hands thy portion only gain ; 
What busy-bodies thy doings only do! 

To thee, the great, the proud, the giddy bend, 
And—like my sonnet—all in nothing end. 


There is a little lack of rhythm in the twelfth 
line of this sonnet; but on the whole it must be 
considered an exceedingly clever trifle—happy in 
conception and adequate in execution—the form 
of the sonnet and the force of an epigram. Still, 
ingenious as it is, in mere ingenuity it has to yield 
the palm to a still more remarkable tour de force 
which is to be found among the poems of Edgar 
Allan Poe, It is a sonnet which is at the same 


time an acrostic ; but the acrostic is most deftly 
concealed from all who are unacquainted with the 
mystery of its construction, the name to which it 
is devoted being spelt not by the initial letters of 
each line, but by the first letter of line one, the 
second letter of line two, the third letter of line 
three, and so on through the whole fourteen. And 
with this curiosity we conclude our odds and ends 
of sonnets. 


‘Seldom we find,’ says Solomon Don Dunce, 

‘ Half an idea in the profoundest sonnet. 
Through all the flimsy things we see at once 
As easily as through a Naples bonnet— 
Trash of all trash !—how can a lady don it? 
Yet heavier far than your Petrarchan stuff— 
Owl-downy nonsense that the faintest puff 
Twirls into trunk-paper the while you con it.’ 
And veritably Sol. is right enough. 

The general tuckermanities are arrant 
Bubbles—ephemeral and so transparent— 
But this is, now—you may depend upon it— 
Stable, opaque, immortal—all by dint 

Of the dear names that lie concealed within ’t. 


INSECT LIFE IN BURMAH. 


Prerwaps in no part of the British possessions is 
insect life so es as in Burmah, and more 
particularly in the months of May and October, 
when the change of the monsoons takes place. 
The rains commence usually about the 15th of 
May, and are ushered in with storms of thunder 
and lightning. The first showers seem to awaken 
mer of all kinds of flying insects, mosquitoes 
being the most troublesome both to man and 
beast; whilst flying ants are not far behind. 
Against attacks of the former, with vigorous 
punkah-pulling and placing a newspaper on the 
cane-bottomed chairs, which are almost universally 
used, for the sake of coolness, the old stager can 
get through his dinner in comfort, and forget his 
cares afterwards in a long arm-chair amid the 
grateful fumes of a so-called ‘Burmah’ cheroot. 
But the flying ants, which only emerge from the 
ground at certain gee on perhaps twenty to 
thirty nights of the whole three hundred and 
sixty-five, carry all before them, They do not 
bite, like the mosquito; but coming in battalions, 
the only resource for the besieged is turning out the 
lights, or an ignominious flight into darkness until 
the plague has passed. Itseldom lasts more than an 
hour or two; but in a minute or two, if the lights 
are not put out, these yen, | ag will have found 
their way into the soup, or have covered the joint 
or cutlet, or be drowning themselves in the glass 
of beer of the new-comer—for few Anglo-Burmans 
now drink that old-fashioned but liver-deranging 
beverage which used to be so universally consume 
in years gone by, but which is now replaced by 
the lighter wines of France or Germany. 

I have seen a well-lighted ballroom invaded by 
these flying ants in Moulmein, effectually putting 
a stop to dancing, as the low dresses of the ladies 
made it impossible for them to remain in such 
close proximity to the lights, round each one of 
which literally thousands of these insects swarmed, 
covering with their wings and bodies any one who 
ventured near. The usual resource of darkening 
the room proved effectual ; and in about an hour’s 
time the ants had done their worst, had had their 
fling, and all that remained were swept up from 
the floor, filling several good-sized baskets, 
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The Burmese—to whom little comes amiss in 
the eating line—fry the flying ants in oil, and 
pronounce them of excellent flavour. I have met 
with but one Englishman who is of the same 
opinion, and he relishes a Burman ant curry quite 
as highly as a gourmand at home does a peculiarly 
fine Stilton cheese. After all, it is perhaps — a 
matter of prejudice. An English clergyman has 
written in praise of ‘rat-pie,’ which, I fancy, but 
few of your readers could look upon without feel- 
ings of disgust and aversion, The flying ants of 
Burmah have this in their favour—in their short 
life they only emerge from mother earth and fly 
towards the light, and in their winged career at 
anyrate, they eat nothing before they immolate 
themselves at the nearest lamp, when what 
remains of them is gladly turned to account b 
Jack Burman, and often forms a savoury meal, 
with rice, for himself and family ! 

Stories of mosquitoes have been innumerable, 

rincipally, I think, hailing from America. The 

urman varieties are numerous, and all eagerly 
thirst after human or animal blood. Elephants 
and buffaloes suffer from their attacks almost 
as much as human beings, but protect them- 
selves in a measure by wallowing in mud, or 
covering their bodies with mud and dust, At 
night, when cattle are tied up, the Burman culti- 
vator usually makes a fire of green wood ; and the 
smoke to a certain extent protects the animals 
from the attacks of insects. At Maoobeng, which 
has the reputation of being the most mosquito- 
haunted station of British Burmah, the European 
residents, after four p.M., have to resort to mos- 
quito rooms—large frames covered over with net 
—and thus pass their time as best they can until 
the following morning. In some parts of the 
Bassein district, humane owners of cattle and 
_— have mosquito curtains even for their 

easts. The Irrawadi river, on which Rangoon, 
the chief town of the province, is built, is also 
celebrated for the large size of its mosquitoes and 
the venom of their bite, At Dallah, opposite 
Rangoon, they are particularly bad; and residents 
here are mostly provided with mosquito rooms 
similar to those used in Maoobeng. There was a 
story current at the last Burmese war that a sailor 
on board one of Her Majesty’s vessels lying in the 
river deliberately jumped overboard, to escape 
the torments which he suffered from those tiny 

sts. We have just at present three of Her 
Majesty's vessels in harbour, but possibly our 
oles sailors are more accustomed now to 
mosquitoes than they were in 1852. 

Our life in Burmah, however, is not one per- 
petual war with our insect foes, as a recent writer 
—I think it was Mr Archibald Forbes—made out, 
When the rains once set in, from June to Septem- 
ber, the insect invasion considerably diminishes. 
From December to February, except perhaps for 
an hour or two in the afternoon, we have a climate 
which dwellers in Great Britain might envy. The 
thermometer in the mornings is always below 
sixty degrees, and seldom rises in the shade above 
eighty degrees. About the middle of February, 
the hot season commences, and continues until 
the first rains in May, though even in the hot 
months the mornings are usually cool and plea- 
sant. The insect pest, except in the worst 
stations, seldom lasts over four months in the 
year. From flies, which are often so trouble- 


some in England during summer, Burmah is com- 
paratively free. 

I was somewhat surprised, on coming to Burmah 
in 1876, to find one October night in Calcutta 
that insects there were as troublesome as I had 
ever found them in a previous ten years’ residence 
in Moulmein and Rangoon, A conjuring per- 
formance at a theatre I went to, by the celebrated 
Dr Lynn, was sadly disturbed by them. At the 
Great Eastern Hotel, at which I was putting up, 
the stairs of that respectable establishment were 
slippery with the bodies of thousands of little 
green insects, reminding one of London pavements 
after a fall of snow and a thaw, The servants of 
the hotel considerately waited with towels at the 
foot of the stairs, to give to people to cover their 
heads before ascending to their bedrooms. At this 
first-class hotel in the metropolis of India, I found 
in that October night the only plan was the old 
Burmah one of retreating into darkness to avoid 
the winged plague, which made itself felt wherever 
a lamp was burning. 
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A CORRESPONDENT, who has always taken a deep 
interest in this subject, writes us: ‘The success 
which has resulted from your advocacy of the use 
of oil at sea, emboldens me to hope that a persistent 
advocacy of it will lead to its universal practical 
application. It is a subject worthy of being kept 
before not only the seafaring, but the general 
public. Just consider for a moment the number 
of lives that have been lost around us this winter, 
and particularly the number of lifeboat-men who 
have been lost in trying to save the lives of their 
fellow-men! The prompt sympathy and benevo- 
lence that have been extended by the public to the 
widows and children of these brave men, show 
the public appreciation of their services; and 
if any means can be adopted whereby these 
services can be given with greater safety on the 
part of the lifeboat-men, and with greater cer- 
tainty and efficiency as regards the saving of the 
sg a I feel sure that such proposals will 
be listened to with attention. 

‘It seems to me very desirable that a more 
general knowledge of the immense advantages of 
oil in allaying turbulent vy. er should be spread 
abroad among seafaring men. With a view to 
the attainment of this object, might not a collec- 
tion of the most remarkable cases be made, and 
published in the form of a pamphlet, at as cheap a 
rate as possible, for distribution by some of our 
Humane and Philanthropic Societies? or it might 
even be distributed gratis by the Board of Trade to 
every seaman when signing articles, The effect 
of a general dissemination of this knowledge would 
naturally be, that the crews of shipwrecked vessels 
would at once proceed to — it, and might 
thereby in many cases be enabled to get safely 
ashore in their own boats; and even where a life- 
boat became necessary, if the wrecked crew were 
to oil the water, it would greatly facilitate the life- 
boat in its efforts to get safely and speedily to the 
wreck. In corroboration of this view, 1 send a 
copy of a letter which I have just received, in 
which the writer attributes to the use of oil, the 
safe landing of the crew of the screw-steamer 
Diamond of Dundee, which was recently wrecked 
on the island of Anholt. gi 
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S.S. Amethyst, 

AARHUUS, 31st January 1881. 
Smr—I have just received a letter from my wife 
with yours of 11th January inclosed. It will give 
me great pleasure in stating the whole particulars 
to you, especially as it is for the benefit of sea- 
faring men that you are making inquiries. I first 
heard of the good effects of oil some years ago, in 
the case of a whaler in the SouthSeas. She was 
on the point of foundering. The men were unable 
to stay at the pumps, owing to the heavy seas 
breaking on board of her; everything movable 
had been washed off the decks, the water gaining 
on the pumps, when some of the oil-casks broke 
adrift in the hold, and soon got smashed up; the 
oil shortly afterwards was pumped up along with 
the water, and the sea, though still as high, did 
not break on board. The men were then able to 
stay at the pumps; and after the storm was over, 
brought her safely to port. They attributed the 
safety of the ship and crew to the oil. Since I 
heard of the whaler, I have often heard of the 
ood effects of oil in keeping the sea from breaking ; 
ut I never saw it used until I had occasion to 
land on the island of Anholt during a very heavy 
surf. Before the first boat left the Diamond’s side, 
I put a can of oil—about five gallons—in the stern, 
and stationed one man to pour it overboard, as 
soon as the boat left the ship’s side. She landed 
without shipping the least drop of water. As 
soon as I saw the first boat land, I left the ship 
with the remainder of the crew, using the same 
precautions as regards the oil, and landed without 
shipping any water. The sea in the wake seemed 
quite smooth, but only for a short time, as the 
wind and sea were both on the land. Before we 
left the Diamond, there was not a man on board 
who expected we should all reach the shore in 
safety ; and to this moment, I don’t think we would 
have done so, had we not used oil. I would not 
have risked landing in our own boats, had dark- 
ness not been coming on, with no signs of any 
assistance coming from the shore. I learned after 
I landed, that the people deemed it impossible for 
the lifeboat to live through the breakers, and were 
quite surprised to see us come ashore in our own 
boats. You can make any use of this you think 

fit.—I remain, &c, Porter, 
First-mate 8.8. Amethyst. 


‘Had the remarkable effects of the oil, as de- 
scribed by Captain Champion in your Journal of 
the 8th January been known to the crew of the 
S.S. Borussia, the wreck of which is narrated in 
your Journal of 31st July 1880, the vessel and crew 
might have been saved, or at least kept afloat 
until the storm abated, when the crew and pas- 
sengers might have left her in the boats, with 
a prospect of being all saved, and a great loss of 
life might thereby have been averted. Besides, 
how often have we read of the danger, and even 
loss of life, in trying to take the crew off a wrecked 
vessel ; and instances have sometimes occurred in 
which the crew have been left to perish, from pure 
inability to reach them. In such cases, the ex- 
penditure of a few gallons of oil from the one 


.vessel or the other, might make the attempt not 


only practicable, but comparatively safe. 

‘As all vessels have now to carry a considerable 
stock of oil for the lights which they are bound 
to use, and which, in the case of wreck, is of 


course lost with the vessel, the application of it 
towards saving the crew entails no further loss 
or se pe ; but in order to provide for saving the 
vessel without encroaching on her stores for the 
remainder of the voyage, I think the Board of 
Trade might very fairly insist on a sufficient 
supply being put on board for this special purpose, as 
a necessary part of a seaworthy outfit. 

‘There is, however, another view of this matter 
on which I beg leave to solicit your help—that 
is, the fitting-up and filling with oil of a proper 
tank in every one of our numerous lifeboats ; 
this would contribute most materially to the safety 
of the crews manning them, which is a point of 
vital importance. It would also contribute greatly 
in many cases to the success of the endeavour to 
save shipwrecked crews, as the lifeboat might 
be able to spread the oil round to windward, or to 
currentward of the wreck, thus protecting her from 
the broken waves, so that the lifeboat could 
approach close to the wreck with increased ease 
and safety. 

‘The Royal National Lifeboat Institution, 
through its various agencies, could easily arrange 
this; and the builders of their lifeboats, I have 
no doubt, could soon devise a convenient mode 
of fitting up the tanks in each boat, and fitting 
them to spread the oil automatically, so that the 
crew might have no trouble beyond turning on 
and shutting off the tap as required.’ 


[Once more we commend the subject to the 
earnest attention of all sea-going men.—Ep. ] 


THE FRANK BUCKLAND MEMORIAL FUND. 

‘A proposal has been made by some of the 
friends of the late Mr Frank Buckland to per- 
wy by a substantial testimonial, the recol- 
ection of his services to natural history and fish- 
culture, and generally to afford the public an 
opportunity of paying a tribute of respect to 
his memory, and showing their appreciation of 
his life-long work. For this purpose a sub- 
scription list has been opened. It is intended 
to expend a portion of the sum subscribed 
upon a bust of Mr Buckland, to be placed in 
the Museum at South Kensington, with the Col- 
lection which he so generously bequeathed to 
the nation. It is further hoped that the amount 
collected may be sufficient to supplement the 
income of Mr Buckland’s widow by an annuity 
of one hundred pounds. Should there be any 
surplus after the purchase of the bust and annuity, 
the Committee propose that it should be applied 
to promoting the welfare of the fishermen Hi this 
country—an object which Mr Frank Buckland 
had so much at heart.—Subscriptions will be 
received by Messrs Cox & Co., bankers, Craig’s 
Court, Charing Cross; at the office of Land and 
Water, 176 Fleet Street, London, E.C.; and by 
the Honorary Secretaries, T. Dovcntas Murray, 
and E. 8. Brip@es (Lieut.-Col. Grenadier Guards), 
34 Portland Place, London, W.’ 


We will also have much pleasure in receiving 
and acknowledging any subscriptions that may be 
forwarded to us for the above laudable pur- 
ah Chambers’s Journal, 339 High Street, 

inburgh. 
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